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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 


“Science” and Psychic Research. 


Psychic researchers might keep in mind an important fact 
which affects the attitude of men toward the subject. We who 
are engaged in the investigation of the subject call our work 
‘ scientific,” but we meet with much criticism and ridicule be- 
cause we are said not to be “scientific” at all. Why this 
conflict ? 

The answer is very simple. Men have different views of 
what science is. It is derived from the Latin term which denotes 
knowledge in general. But those who call themselves “ scien- 
tific” mean something narrower than that and the occupations of 
many investigators for some centuries have imbued the term with 
a very different meaning from what it once had. 

When what we call the “ Revival of Science” took place, it 
was a reaction against the excessive occupation with theological 
themes and introspective and logical discussions. This reaction 
began with what was long called “ Natural Science,” which was 
simply investigation of physical phenomena. It soon came that 
“ Science ” took on that manner and was defined as preéminently 
or wholly concerned with physical phenomena. It was conceded 
a right to live on the condition that it should not trespass upon 
theology and religion. With many people it has this meaning 
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still. Physics, Mechanics, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Physi- 
ology and perhaps some other phenomena represented its 
territory. 

Presently it began to incorporate into its territory such fields 
as Economics, Psychology, Sociology and various other branches 
of learning including History and Politics. But it did so by 
virtue of its method, not its territory. Its method was observa- 
tion, classification and explanation of any present phenomena 
whatever and the determination thereby of the probabilities of 
what happened in the past and what might happen in the future. 
It was an investigation of experience instead of acceptance un- 
critically of the traditions of the past or of the uncritical opinions 
of people with narrow experience. In this way the term came to 
mean a method applicable to any type of phenomena whatever. 

Parallel with this development there took place a tendency to 
narrow the term by the use of experimental methods, especially 
by means of mechanical apparatus, applied to physical phe- 
nomena first and then extended to mental phenomena. This 
combined the fields of territory and method, but limited the 
method to mechanical experimentation, until with many people 
“ Science” means the experimental method of investigation and 
that only. The school thinks that no truth can be established 
until mechanical experimentation can be applied to the phe- 
nomena. It therefore discredits all methods of arriving at 
knowledge without this means as “ unscientific’? when it means 
nothing more than “ unexperimental”’ and that nothing can be 
assured which does not involve a machine for determining it. 

It is this type of mind that loves to ridicule psychic research 
as “ unscientific.” It is not necessary to defend our work by in- 
sisting that “‘ Science”’ is a comprehensive term for any method 
which interrogates present experience instead of analyzing tra- 
ditions. That is a vantage ground to which we can retire at any 
time and the history of human thought will justify it. But we 
may grant the physicist or man who thinks only in terms of 
physical and experimental apparatus that “ Science’ may be lim- 
ited all you please. Just in proportion as you limit it you cannot 
claim its authority for determining any truth that cannot be 
reached by a machine. The only reason for ever appealing to 
“ Science ” is the general one that its dependence on present ex- 
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perience for its beliefs gives it the authority which did not belong 
to scholastic methods. That is all. Even physical science with 
its apparatus has no other authority. It is but ignorance and 
intellectual pride that would limit inquiry to the results of what 
you can catalogue with a machine. You are only using the popu- 
lar tendency to rely on what is expessed in the term “ Science ” 
as the authority for modern truth to substitute that for your own 
narrow conceptions, and you only drive sane men and women 
away from your own field to give their attention to far more 
important matters. The most important facts in the world are 
not measurable at all. Intelligent people will accept the chal- 
lenge at this point. “ Science”? won general favor and made the 
conquest of the world by its relation to practical matters, not by 
statistics and experiments which no one understands, or if they 
understand, do not care a picayune for. It will go the way of 
the appeal to the Bible, if it does not sustain its authority 
over the important ideas of mankind. People now appeal to 
“Science” as they once appealed to the Bible, and if it does not 
rise to these expectations, something else will take its place, and 
the term “ Science” will have no more meaning than the term 
“alchemy.” It is not necessary for psychic research to appeal 
to “ Science,” unless that term applies to any method of ascer- 
taining present facts which are as reliable as if they came through 
a machine, and some of them cannot be obtained by mechanical 
methods and could not be measured by them if obtainable. 

Your “ scientific’? man is in a dream. He must either ex- 
tend the meaning of “ Science” or admit it has no jurisdiction 
in the most important facts of nature. He might as well demand 


that mental phenomena respond to the special methods of 
geology. 


Sir Oliver Lodge’s Visit to the United States. 


It has been a privilege and a benefit to the intelligent inquirers © 
in our country to have come into contact at this trying juncture of 
our history with the mind and personality of one of the world’s 
deepest and truest thinkers. Sir Oliver Lodge, so long accus- 
tomed to think accurately, judge critically, and decide discrimin- 
atingly in both smaller scientific problems and larger scientific 
issues, has withal maintained and consistently expressed for many 
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years, in lecture and written word, a moral and spiritual attitude 
of mind and feeling that relates him closely to humanity in its 
searching and striving after the clue to life’s meaning. This 
humane interest has led him, at the sacrifice of his own more 
immediate scientific interests, to come outspokenly to the aid of 
those whose interpretation and understanding of life is funda- 
mentally spiritual. 

Those who have devoted their lives to the study of the mind, 
the soul, and the spirit in their manifestation in human con- 
sciousness, with no thought but the ultimate service they could 
render to mankind and to truth, are enheartened by the co- 
operation and reenforcement given by men and women of science 
from other fields of research. That moral support is a great 
gift to the leaders in a little understood search. And it brings 
with it an additional financial support in increased membership 
and interest in the world at large. Sir Oliver has carried with 
him on his tour of the West a leaflet distributed in the lecture 
halls where he has been speaking, which sets forth the aims and 
purposes of the Institute, and refers inquirers for advice and in- 
formation on psychic matters to our Society, recommending that 
those interested take out memberships and secure the Journal and 
Proceedings. ‘The Institute has gained more than thirty-five new 
members and many other inquiring friends by this means. 

While Sir Oliver’s work centered upon New York, a tre- 
mendous influx of mail poured in from all the eastern states. 
Many inquiries were addressed directly to us, and still more were 
referred to us, as Sir Oliver naturally had but limited and in- 
terrupted opportunity to handle the vast mass of mail that came 
to him. 

The interest thus evidenced has been in the main serious and 
sober, not hysterical, and the number of earnest researchers has 
been notably augmented. Our Society acknowledges with glad- 
ness its debt of gratitude to Physical Science, and to Sir Oliver 
Lodge, who has done more than any other living person to forge 
the link of understanding that the material and non-material 
worlds are bound in one inseparable whole. , 

The various comments, interpretations, and misinterpreta- 
tions in the press and from public platforms following Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s public appearances, have only served to silhouette a vast 
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spectre of ignorance against the light of wisdom. Ignorance of 
our discoveries exists in high places as the A. S. P. R. well knows, 
but it is regrettable that it should have been publicly displayed 
and flaunted in the face of an honored and honoring guest. Our 
pride in our academic and clerical classes would be better sus- 
tained were they to show a greater spirit of humility in their 
ignorance. ‘Those who have with unbiased mind investigated, 
even slightly, the phenomena of the psychic with one accord 
acclaim the high-minded courage and large-hearted service of 
one of the greatest living physical scientists. 
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KANT AND SPIRITUALISM. 
By James H. Hystop. 


Students of philosophy seldom find any interest manifested 
by their teachers in the relation of Emmanuel Kant to the phe- 
nomena of Spiritualism and Emanuel Swedenborg. It is always 
slurred over as unimportant. The present writer thought it so 
until the actual facts aroused him to.the significance of Kant’s 
work in this direction. Students do not always think independ- 
ently of their teachers and it is not always safe to do so. Aca- 
demic recognition depends largely on harmony with your in- 
structors. But whatever the reasons, the significance of Kant’s 
relation to Swedenborg is not often admitted by teachers of 
philosophy and they have the example of Kant’s later disregard 
of the subject to support them. 

But a little study of what Kant said will show a profounder 
interest than is superficially apparent and a nearer approach to 
the correct view of Swedenborg than many of Kant’s disciples 
betray. We all hear of Kant’s “ Dreams of a Ghost Seer” 
(Traume eines Geistessehers ), but relegate it to the lumber room. 
Psychic research, however, has revived an interest in what he 
had to say. In fact, it has shown that Kant actually anticipated 
a correct theory of the phenomena of Swedenborg, but had not 
the courage to persevere in the investigation of the facts, and re- 
turned to the mire of a priori speculation within the limits of 
ordinary knowledge. A biographer of him has to mention the 
subject, but unless he is in sympathy with psychic research he is 
likely to dismiss the matter with as brief an account as may be 
possible. Once in a while a biographer catches the point and 
mentions it fairly, even tho he has to save his respectability by 
an occasional gibe at the “ vulgar mind.” 

William Wallace, in his short account of Kant, takes this 
course with his subject. But he goes far enough to see what 
both Swedenborg and Kant did and said. Kant had treated 
Swedenborg seriously and confessed that he could not explain 
some of his phenomena, but he finally dismissed the matter as 
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one with which he could not occupy himself. But he did not dis- 
miss it until he admitted the possibility of a “ spiritual com- 
munity” with which we might have occasional communication. 
Of this Wallace says, closing with a direct quotation from Kant: 

“The possibility of any communication between pure spirit 
and its matter-clad kinsman depends on establishing a connection 
between abstract spiritual ideas, and cognate images which awake 
analogous or symbolical conceptions of a sensuous kind. Such 
associations are found in persons of peculiar temperament. At 
certain times such seers are assailed by apparitions, which, how- 
ever, are not, as they suppose, spiritual natures, but only an 
illusion of the imagination, which substitutes its pictures for the 
real spiritual influences, imperceptible to the gross human soul. 
Thus departed souls and pure spirits, tho they can never produce 
an impression upon our outward senses, or stand in community 
with matter, can still act upon the soul of man, which, like them, 
belongs to a great spiritual commonwealth. For the ideas they 
excite in the soul clothe themselves according to the law of 
fantasy in allied imagery, and create outside the seer the appari- 
tion of the objects to which they are appropriate.”’ 

This is clearly an anticipation of the pictographic process or 
the conception announced in the “ Phantasms of the Living” by 
Myers and Gurney in their discussion of apparitions of the 
dying. Only Kant did not pursue the subject into the position 
where he could distinguish between veridical and subjective 
phantasms or apparitions. He passed on the other side at this 
point and remained content with the verdict of abnormal psy- 
chology which made them all subjective. He missed the oppor- 
tunity of his life to enforce idealism on a basis of proved facts 
instead of rushing into metaphysical speculations to maintain it. 
All the data were present in his system to sustain Swedenborg 
and to protect a “ spiritualistic ” interpretation of the phenomena, 
after admitting, as he did, that “ Spiritualism ” was the proper 
antithesis to Materialism. He did not see how he might have 
made “ spiritualism ”’ and his transcendental idealism convert- 
ible with each other and to have done so on a basis of science in- 
stead of speculative metaphysics. 

After criticizing the “vulgar philosophy” for a theory of 
ghosts, Wallace calls attention to Kant’s remark that the “ ex- 
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planation reduces the spirit-seer from a half dweller in another 
world to the level of a candidate for the lunatic asylum; and 
instead of sending the claimants of supernatural vision to the 
stake, recommends them a dose of medicine,” and then goes on 
to quote a most interesting passage from Kant for which no 
great blame can be attached for that time. Kant concludes his 
essay on the “ Dreams of a Ghost Seer” in the following manner. 

“TI do not pledge myself to deny the truth to the hosts of 
ghost stories altogether; and yet, what tho curious is common, 
reserve my scepticism about each separately, while allowing them 
some credibility asa whole. The reader may decide as he pleases; 
for my part, the preponderance of arguments for the first theory 
is great enough to keep me a serious and undecided listener to 
all such marvelous tales. It is no doubt true that we can never 
claim to have either by reasoning or observation exhausted any 
object of the senses were it even a drop of water, a grain of 
sand, or anything simpler still, so boundless is the complexity 
even in the smallest things which nature offers for investigation 
to a limited intellect like that of man. But this does not apply 
to the philosophic theory of spiritual beings. That may be com- 
pleted, if only negatively: we can discover, that is, limits to our 
intelligence, and gain the conviction that the phenomena and 
laws of physical life are all we are permitted to know. But as 
for the principle of life or spiritual nature (which we do not 
know, but merely conjecture), it can never be positively thought ; 
there are no data for such a conception in the whole range of our 
perceptions. We may make shift with negatives, so as to think 
something so utterly different from any object of sense, but the 
very possibility of these negatives rests on neither experience nor 
inferences, but on a fiction to which reason, when deprived of 
other refuge, flies for aid. Pneumatology, therefore, may be 
termed a theory of the necessary ignorance of mankind about a 
supposed kind of beings, and as such it may easily be up to the 
level of its task. And so, one copious chapter of metaphysics, 
the whole question of spirits, I lay aside as done with and set- 
tled. Henceforth it concerns me not.” 

In the first half of this passage Kant finds that he cannot 
refute the spiritistic theory of ghosts, tho he cannot explain the 
phenomena in terms of a sensory philosophy ; that is, a material- 
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istic hypothesis in the conception which he takes of it as sensory 
realism. But in his remarks of the latter half he totally forgot 
what he had admitted in the admission of symbolic representa- 
tions or veridical hallucinations involved in the possible com- 
munication between mind and mind. He now returns to sense 
perception as the only criterion of knowledge, and so it is if you 
assume that conception of “knowledge” which makes it con- 
vertible with sense data. But his own system is forever ignoring 
such limitations and in nothing does he ignore it more than in 
making the existence of spirit ‘ metaphysical” and thus con- 
demning it, while he assumes that the existence of matter is not 
“metaphysical,” the fact being that its existence is equally 
“ metaphysical” with spirit, and modern conceptions of matter 
absolutely prove this. To our scientific men with their atoms, 
ions, electron, corpusles, etc., as the basis of their theories matter 
is quite as transcendental a thing as theology ever made spirit, 
quite as much a “ fiction to which reason, when deprived of other 
refuge, flies for aid.’””’ What Kant is forever forgetting is the 
equivocal import of the term “ knowledge.” It has at least three 
separate meanings. (1) Certitude, (2) sensory presentation, and 
(3) communicable ideas, the last more or less coinciding with 
the first. If we limit “knowledge” to sensation or having a 
thing in consciousness as a sense datum, we may well say that 
spirit is not normally accessible to that source, and I say “ nor- 
mally ” because experience shows a different law for the influence 
of transcendental agents on the organism than that prevailing in 
matter. If we mean by saying that spirit cannot affect the senses 
that things which are not objects of sense perception cannot 
affect the senses, we are merely uttering a tautological proposi- 
tion, a truism, an analytic proposition in Kant’s phrase, which 
conveys no knowledge. We may well concede that spirit cannot 
reveal itself to sense perception and question whether the idea of 
“ knowledge” is exhausted by this conception. The fact is that 
“knowledge”? has quite as much meant certitude, whether sen- 
sory or inferential, as it hfs sense presentation, and that fact 
must be taken into account when discussing its limits. There 
are quite possibly limits to sense “ knowledge” but these do not 
determine any limits to inferential certitude. And indeed we 
may raise the question whether the limits of sensory “ knowl- 
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edge’ may not be less than Kant assumes. The form of sense 
“ knowledge ”’ may be limited, but the content of it not. That is, 
we may have sense experience under conditions that attest a 
reality independent of the usual reality under normal] or the most 
frequent experience. With this Kant did not reckon. He was 
too much engrossed with the sensory limits of ‘‘ knowledge” to 
see that there might be no limits or less limits for inferential 
“ knowledge.” He was tacitly impeaching all inferential “knowl- 
edge’ in his system, while he had to use it for all the assured 
beliefs of physical experience. Just distinguish between certitude 
and content as representatives of the very “ knowledge” and you 
will find the limits to the philosophy of Kant, and the whole 
theory of spirit becomes quite as open as that of matter. 

But we may have difficulties in communicating our ideas 
about them. It is here that Kant failed—nothing to blame for it, 
perhaps—in his analysis of the problem of knowledge. We can- 
not communicate any “knowledge” except in sensory terms. 
All objective knowledge can be “ communicated ” by producing 
the sensory experience in the subject to whom we wish to 
“communicate ”’ our “ knowledge.” But if any “ knowledge,” 
whether direct or inferential, cannot be embodied in sensory 
data or realistically represented in it, it is incommunicable and 
the subject can derive it only by having sufficient experience to 
call out the appropriate inference to it. That is, there may be 
“ knowledge ” as certitude which is not communicable as sensory 
knowledge is ordinarily communicable. This is only to say that 
sensory “knowledge” gives us objective certitude and makes 
intercommunication between embodied being possible, while sub- 
jective certitude, which may not go beyond the inferential, may 
not be communicable at all, and the limits of “ knowledge ” be- 
come merely the limits of communicable ideas, not the limits of 
certitude. Kant was unconsciously playing into the hands of the 
materialism which he intended to refute by his transcendental 
idealism, but which he only confirmed by limiting “ knowledge ” 
to sensory data and discrediting inferential or “ metaphysical 
knowledge.” If he had pressed the facts of psychic phenomena, 
however paradoxing or apparently inexplicable they seemed, he 
would have found a profound significance in veridical phan- 
tasms that would have given a legitimate place to the “ meta- 
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physics” whch he rejected. He unfortunately abandoned the 
cue which Swedenborg offered and ran off into the very “ meta- 
physics’ which he despised and so left science for speculation. 
His scepticism was well enough founded as a doubt of explain- 
ing psychic phenomena by physical causes alone, but the admis- 
sion of symbolic phantasms and veridical hallucinations should 
have taught him that there was another choice between normal 
sensation and candidates for the asylum and this was the very 
idealism which his own theory of knowledge enforced. That is, 
the spiritual world might be mental without being sensory. 
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REUB. FIELD, MATHEMATICAL PRODIGY.* 
By WALTER F. PRINCE. 


An article in McClure’s Magazine for September, 1912, writ- 
ten by Mr. H. Addington Bruce, deals with the feats of a num- 
ber of “ Lightning Calculators” of the last hundred years. 

Zerah Colburn, an American, at the age of six quickly an- 
swered the question how many times the clock would strike, at 
the rate of 156 times a day, in 2,000 years. Later, when asked 
what sum multiplied by itself will produce 998,001, he answered 
in four seconds. In ten seconds he told how many yard-long 
steps one would take in going sixty-five miles. 

“ Marvellous Griffith’ of Indiana, could raise a number to 
the 6th power in eleven seconds, but could not carry on a con- 
versation regarding non-mathematical subjects without quickly 
suffering brain-fag. 

Inaudi, an Italian peasant, did not learn to read or write until 
nearly twenty years old. Yet at seven he could multiply two 
sets of figures, each containing five digits, by some swift mental 
process. When grown older he was examined by Charcot and 
other learned men, responded to the request to cube 27 in ten 
seconds, and three seconds after the last word of the question, 
announced the number of seconds in 39 years, 3 months and 12 
hours. Ejight days after these and many other feats he was un- 
expectedly asked to give a number of 22 figures which had en- 
tered into one of them, and correctly remembered it. 

Henri Mondeaux of France as a boy would in a few mo- 
ments solve such problems as the number of seconds in 19 years. 
At fourteen he astonished a committee of the Academy of 
Sciences which examined him. 

Vito Mangiamele of Sicily was also examined by a commit- 


* For previous articles in the Journal dealing with mathematical prodigies, 
see “Some Instances of Psychic Phenomena in Children,” in Vol. VI (Feb., 
1912), pp. 88-106, and “An Old Case of a Mathematical Prodigy,” in 
Vol. XII (July, 1918), pp. 446-450. 
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tee of the Academy of Sciences. He was then eleven years old, 
and quite illiterate. In half a minute he announced the cube 
root of 3,796, 416, and in a little longer time the tenth root of 
282, 476, 249. In less than a minute he correctly answered the 
question, ‘“‘ What number satisfies the condition that its cube plus 
5 times its square equals 42 times itself increased by 40?” 

Zecharias Dase, a German, gave public exhibitions at fifteen. 
He once mentally multiplied two sets of figures of a hundred 
members each. He was otherwise ignorant. 

Truman Safford at three could calculate the number of bar- 
leycorns (617,760) in 1,040 rods. Later he was able to call out 
the result of multiplying a number of fifteen digits by one of 
eighteen, in not more than a minute. He became professor of 
astronomy at Williams College, and so remained until his death 
in 1901. 

George Bidder, an Englishman who showed marvelous facility 
in purely mental calculation, became a great engineer. 

Karl Friedrich Gauss, another infant prodigy in mathematics, 
attained to fame in that science, as a professor at Gottingen, and 
author of mathematical treatises. 

André Marie Ampére, who as a child deserved a place in the 
list of “ lightning calculators,” became the famous mathematician 
and physicist, whose name is applied to the unit of electrical 
measurement. 

It appears from these and other instances that phenomenal 
ability to solve mathematical problems may coexist with illiteracy 
or education, ability or almost imbecility in other directions, may 
develop at a very early age and afterwards persist or decay. 

We now put on record in a suitable place what is in the files 
of this Society regarding another and too little inspected case, 
that of one Reub. Fields. First comes an article in the Religio- 
Philosophical Journal of August 29, 1891, taken from the col- 
umns of the St. Louis Daily Republic. 


A MATHEMATICAL PRODIGY. 
At Warrensburg, Mo., lives a man named Reub. Fields, widely 
known as a great mathematical prodigy. He is forty-one years old, 
a native of Kentucky, above the average height, rather stout, un- 
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gainly in appearance, slow in his movements, and at times unsocial 


and morose. He is superstitious, and claims to be under the special 
guidance of the Almighty. He believes that God has created him 
for a special purpose, and if his mission is not fulfilled here.on earth 
it will be when he sits at the final judgment on the day of resurrec- 
tion and keeps account of the souls saved and damned in all the ages 
of the past. 

A representative of the St. Louis Daily Republic, who inter- 
viewed him lately, says: Fields’ strange feats seem as wonderful 
and strange to his relatives as to strangers. In an interview with 
the writer yesterday, he said, “ God sent into the world but one 
Moses, one Samson, one Saviour and one Reub. Fields.” Indeed 
Samson’s strength is no more wonderful than Fields’ mathematical 
ability. There is no problem in any branch of mathematics that he 
cannot correctly answer as soon as the problem is stated. Problems 
that have taken expert mathematicians days to solve Reub. has cor- 
rectly answered in less than fifteen seconds. When asked yester- 
day to add 784,675,675 to 986,534,671 and multiply the answer by 
6%, he instantly replied '11,060,064,662.* He can add a column of 
any number of figures as fast as they can be called. It does not 
matter how complicated or full of simple or complex fractions the 
problems may be, he will solve them as readily as if they were 
simple sums in addition. While invoicing goods he sits like a 
statue, keeping as many as twelve clerks busy, and at the close of 
the day he will give correctly the invoice of the day. He has never 
been known to make a mistake. He also possesses the peculiar 
ability of telling the standard and local time of the day or night 
without consulting any time-piece. He not only can tell the correct 
time, but without seeing one’s watch will tell exactly how far it is 
from being correct. Traveling east or west he is conscious of how 
many degrees of longitude he has passed through and of the differ- 
ence of time between the place of starting and where he is at that 
time. When given the year and day of one’s birth he will, with 
lightning-like rapidity, tell the day of the week on which the person 
was born. Notwithstanding he can do all these wonderful things, 


*As the purport of the article is that Reub. answered correctly, the 


St. Louis Daily Republic evidently misprinted the result, which should read 
11,070,064,662.5. 


‘ 
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he acknowledges his inability to explain the process of reasoning by 
which he arrives, always, at correct answers. In his early youth he 
showed no signs of this remarkable talent. ; 


It was furthermore stated that as a boy vicious animals and 
venomous reptiles were docile with him, also that to the time of 
the interview he had remained unable to read or write, or even 
to recognize numerals when he saw them. 

It is evident that a distinction must be made between what 
this observer stated as the result of his own tests, and what he 
sets down from hearsay. Only one test is actually alleged to have 
been made by the reporter, though it is highly probable that he 
made others. He could hardly have resisted the inclination to 
name the year and day of his own birth, and Reub’s ability to 
give the day of the week would have been of precisely the sort 
which young Mantilla manifested in the presence of Dr. Hyslop, 
though not unerringly. That Fields was able to solve any prob- 
lem whatever as soon as it was proposed is incredible, and of 
none of the historic prodigies is it asserted that the time of the 
answer did not vary somewhat according to the difficulties of the 
problem. The very next sentence of the article is inconsistent 
with the claim, since there is a difference between “as soon as 
the problem is stated” and “less than fifteen seconds.” It is 
not certain that the autobiographic testimony was free from ex- 
aggeration or even suppression of some of the facts in order to 
make the remaining facts seem the more marvelous. For ex- 
ample, it is well-nigh inconceivable that a man whose intel- 
lectual life consisted largely in his delight in mathematical cal- 
culation could have avoided learning, though by accident, how 
some of the numerical digits are made. It is a pity that there 
could not have been some learned body in America with suffi- 
cient interest to cause it to follow the example of the French 
Academy of Sciences, and appoint a committee to examine the 
man. One claim is unique, so far as I know, namely, the claim 
that he showed no unusual calculating power in very early child- 
hood. 

Dr. Hodgson attempted to trace the writer of the above re- 
port, and was informed by Mr. C. H. Jones, editor of the St. 
Louis Republic, that it was probably furnished by the Warrens- 
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burg correspondent, Charles Achenbach. Next in the course of 


the inquiry came a letter from S. P. Sparks, a lawyer of War- 
rensburg, dated Oct. 15, 1891. 


My friend, W. A. Kelsoe, of St. Louis, forwarded to me, a day 
or so since, yours to him of 7th inst, containing a clipping from The 
Religio-Philosophical Journal of Aug. 2nd, 1891, entitled “ A Mathe- 
matical Prodigy.” Mr. K. requests me to inform you whether the 
statements are matters of fact or fiction. I will state that I am and 
have been acquainted with Mr. Fields for more than twenty years 
and I critically read the article in the St. Louis Daily Republic on 
which the article in your clipping is based and every statement I 
knew to be true. Field is indeed “ Rara avis in Terra” (Juv.) If 
I can give you at any time any further data concerning this Prodigy 
will cheerfully do so. 
Yours very respectfully, 

S. P. Sparks. 


Next we find a letter from Mr. Achenbach, who did not claim 
to be, and in fact was not, the author of the article. It was 
written from Warrensburg, and dated Oct. 15, 1891. 


Replying to yours of Oct. 19th, in regard to Reub Fields, the 
mathematical wonder, will say that the tests made of his skill in 
mathematics are wonderful, the problems given him being long lists 
of figures in addition, to be multiplied by any number of figures, or 
anything of this nature, involving fractions or whole numbers and 
cube or square root. It is claimed that if he can be made to under- 
stand the problem desired to be solved, he can solve it. For ex- 
ample, should he be given a problem in cube root, if you first solve 
it for him to explain what is wanted, he can thereafter solve any 
number of problems of the same kind. This has not been tested as 
to Geometry, Trigonometry, etc., but his admirers claim this feat. 

As to telling the time on a watch which he has not seen, this I 
think has not been fully demonstrated. This statement gains cre- 
dence from the fact that he can tell the time at any time, and by 
seeing the watch tell how much it is wrong either way, and it is 
claimed he can ever afterward tell the time of your watch, if not 
changed, from the fact that he remembers the difference. 

In conclusion, he certainly is a phenomenon worthy of further 
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investigation, and refer you to H. C. Hale, of Warrensburg, who 
has often seen his performances, also to W. M. Malone, of Con- 
cordia, Lafayette Co., Mo., and Augustine Gallagher, of the Kansas 
City Times, Kansas City, Mo. 

Very respectfully, 
CHARLES ACHENBACH. 


This short but discriminating letter draws a pretty clear line 
between what had been demonstrated, and what had been claimed 
but not demonstrated, at least to the writer’s satisfaction. His 
account of the watch phenomenon appears highly reasonable. 


It is confirmed to a degree by the next witness, a merchant of 
Warrensburg, writing Nov. 4th, 1891. 


Answering your favor of 29th ulto., Mr. Rube Fields does not 
pretend to give the time from an unseen watch. He simply gives 
meridian time at any time called on, even when awoke suddenly in 
the night. 

He is a remarkable natural mathematician, without learning, and 
is very nearly an idiot in many respects. 

I could give you many of his remarkable feats, but prefer test- 
ing him before a committee and give you the result. Prof. Howe of 
the Normal School here, Mr. Achenbach and myself will try to in- 
terview him. 


Yours truly, 


H. C. Hae. 


Unfortunately, no report of the intended committee appears 
in the file. But this by no means necessarily implies that the 
gentlemen named did not try to carry out their plan. Reub. 
appears to have been a rather cantankerous personage, and it 
may be that he declined to be so formally interviewed by a group 
of his neighbors, or that he got angry and cut it short with the 
maledictory eloquence to be described. 

Next came a letter by the real writer of the article in the 
St. Louis Republic. It was written Nov. 7th, 1891, from Con- 
cordia, Mo. He says: 


Mr. Chas. Achenbach, of Warrensburg, was the regular corres- 
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pondent at that time for The Republic, but this article on Reub 
Fields, the Mathematical Prodigy, was written by myself after a 
long interview with “Prof. Fields.” It is in substance correct. 
Any information outside of the article I have mentioned that I can 
give you I will kindly do so. 


Yours truly, 
Ws. M. Matone. 


Another account appeared in the Kansas City Times, of a 
date not appended but probably in November. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Achenbach named among the witnesses of 
Fields’s feats, Augustine Gallagher of the Kansas City Times. 
It is likely, then, that he was the author, but at any rate, there is 
internal evidence that it was not Malone but another investi- 
gator. After reiterating that Field was illiterate to the point of 
not knowing even the numerals, this new witness goes on: 


“Rube ” is not easily engaged in conversation, and there is not 
a person in the world to whom he would confide his secrets. He 
believes that all mankind is in league to take from him his gift, or, 
as he puts it, his “ mystery.” He regards every man in the same 
way, and that ungovernable fear will, no doubt, keep him out of 
sight of the public, as it has for the last twenty years. Though he 
is mercenary to a degree in his dealings, he does not seem to possess 
any special desire for riches, but rather evinces the desire to see 
“ fools,” as he calls the human family, put to some expense on his 
account. It makes him feel big to have men hire him to be inter- 
viewed, and yet he is not vain enough to make a public exhibition 
of himself, another evidence of his unusual composition. 

He cannot tell how he manipulates figures and computes nu- 
merals as with a thought, and this inability to explain bothers him 
least of all who are aware of the fact. He says he is aware if he 
could write an arithmetic with his system of calculation as a basis 
he “ could make more money than ten railroads,” but he can’t do it 
and doesn’t care anything about it. He is satisfied with his lot and 
has great plans for the future. It is his belief that he came into this 
world to herald to men that beyond their vision of the science of 
numbers lies the key to all the mysteries of life. The great work he 
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is to do upon earth has not been outlined to him y the Omniscient, 
but will be in due time. 

Taking him unawares I asked: 

Can you add 26,896,432 to 1,938,548 to 69,598,624,138 to 1,846,- 
028,001 to 14,374 without stopping to figure?” 

“That makes 71,473,501,493,” said he on the instant, and then 
he laughed heartily at my surprise. 

As I called the numbers to him he added them, having the aggre- 
gate of the first two before I had finished the third, and of the whole 
while I caught my breath after enumerating them. Then I read him 
a column of figures ranging from tens to hundreds of thousands, 
the length of a sheet of legal cap, and he had furnished me an ac- 
curate aggregate the moment I finished. 

Such an evidence of unexplained power will astonish the most 
credulous, but what must one think when such a character says 
that he is a living, walking chronometer, and proves the same before 
you can dispute it? He mistrusts all men, and a financial considera- 
tion, together with the inducements of acquaintances, is necessary 
to set his tongue going, which done, he keeps you busy listening, for 
he talks like a torrent rushes, swears with the fury of a cyclone, 
and calculates with the rapidity of electric pulsations. I employed 
him to be interviewed for one hour, and desiring to test him as to 
his knowledge of time without giving him an opportunity to con- 
sult a timepiece, I asked: 

“ What is the time now, professor?” (He delights to be called 
“ professor.”’) 

“ Twenty-five and one-quarier minutes after three,” he replied. 
I reached for my watch to see if he answered right, and before I 
could see he said: “ Your watch is one and one-quarter fast.” 

“ How do you know?” I asked. 

“T can’t tell you, but I am right,” he said. And so he was, as 
the Western Union regulator proved. I then concluded to test him 
further, and resolved that I would say nothing of it when his hour 
was ended and note if he knew it. Imagine my surprise when in the 
middle of a problem he stopped me and announced that his time was 
up. Consulting my watch, I found him right to a second. Previous 
to that I had asked him the time in St. Petersburg and he stated it 
correctly, saying that he was conscious of the degrees of longitude 
and latitude in all his calculations of time. He knows their location 
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and can answer any question of time whenever asked. Often he 
has been aroused from sound sleep and upon being asked the time 
would state it correctly while rubbing his eyes. Reading the dial 
plate of a clock in Berlin, he says, is no more trouble to him than 
that of the watch in my pocket, and in this he brings proof of the 
assertion that he is conscious of every clock tick in the world, 
whether sleeping or awake. 

His memory is almost as remarkable as his calculating genius. 
Having heard any statement he will remember it, and, though he 
may not understand words he hears, he will use them in the same 
or a similar sense to that in which they were used when he heard 
them. By this means he has a vocabulary far in advance of other 
illiterates. Speaking of his youth he said he remembered no change, 
so far as his knowledge of things is concerned, since his seventh 
year, at which time he came into possession of his “ mystery.” He 
is not fond of his relatives, who, he believed, would make a fortune 
at his expense if he was not so smart as to prevent it. 


Here again we must distinguish between tests actually ad- 
ministered and assertions by the man, some of them preposter- 
ous, and others probably exaggerated. The terms of the report 
do not forbid the assumption that Mr. Achenbach’s theory of 
the watch experiments is the correct one. It seems likely that 
the witness took out his watch at the beginning of the experi- 
ment, since he was paying for exactly one hour. It may be that 
Field glanced at it. If it did not occur to the present investi- 
gator that perhaps the prodigy, possessing some strange faculty 
for telling the time, simply by an act of memory, and not by 
clairvoyant vision, rectified the time of a watch, at any reason- 
able time after he had once glanced at it, he might not attach 
significance to his act in taking out the watch for a moment at 
the very beginning of the hour. Mr. Hale, indeed, declared that 
Field did not claim to tell time from an unseen watch. It may 
be that the claim was made or denied depending on the oppor- 
tunity for a surreptitious peek given, or not given, by the visitor. 

But aside from allegations which are absurd and claims that 
are doubtful, there remains enough to give Reub. Field an hon- 
orable place among the “ lightning calculators.” It is a pity that 
older persons who knew him as a child could not have been in- 
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terviewed. His assertions that he did not possess his calculating 
power until he was seven years old cannot be trusted unreserv- 
edly, for fear of an illusion of memory. If the statement was 
correct, then the case of Reub. Field is probably unique in his- 


tory, and more nearly than the stock cases approaches the in- 
explicable.* 


* Since the above was written it has been learned that Fields’s phenomenal 
mathematical faculty waned, if it did not entirely disappear, toward the end 


of his life. He died at the age of 64 in the Jackson County (Mo.) Home for 
the Poor. 
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FURTHER COMMUNICATIONS THROUGH 
MRS. HARRISON. 


By R. H. GoopHvuE. 
INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


Readers of the Proceedings will recall two articles about 
messages received through Mrs. Harrison, who is Mr. Goodhue’s 
daughter. The first of these dealt with certain non-evidential 
(Proceedings A. S. P. R., vol. VIII, pp. 486-777 [1914]) com- 
munications which gave an interesting description of the process 
of dying and of the conditions after death. The second article 
reported more evidential matter, especially in (Jbid., vol. XIII, 
part II [1919]) messages purporting to come from Theodore 
Parker, and in regard to topographical and other features of the 
farms of Mr. Goodhue’s ancestors. For some remarks on the. 
development and character of Mrs. Harrison’s mediumship, the 
reader is referred to the above-mentioned articles. 

The incidents given below are of kindred nature to those in 
regard to the old farms in the second article, and seem particu- 
larly good in view of the considerable difficulty Mr. Goodhue 
experienced in verifying the statements made, a matter which 
took him several years. He states that the persons who gave 
him the information proving the truth of the message have all 
died except Mr. Brown. From him I have the following letter: 


Pusiic 
AmeEssury, Mass., July 11, 1919. 

Mr. Prescott F. Haut, 

Dear SIR: 

Your letter, in regard to the pamphlet by Mr. R. H. Goodhue of 
Lowell, and the historic facts in connection with his psychic ex- 
periences, is before me, and I wish to say, that what is contained 
therein, in reference to the old well, the change in the street, and 
the old schoolhouse, and the Rocky-Hill Church, are historical facts, 
with the exception that he has made a mistake in the date of the 
erection of the edifice, that being 1785, instead of 1769. 
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In regard to the eccentric persons that he mentions, their identity 
rests on tradition, with perhaps a smattering of fact. Col. Edward 
Wigglesworth was a worthy patriot of the American Revolution, 
and commanded a regiment, my great-grandfather being a member 
thereof. He sacrificed his entire fortune to the cause, and died in 
Newburyport, a poor man, in 1825, ae. 84 years. I am inclined to 
the belief that the individual referred to by Mr. Goodhue may 
have been a son, born in 1772. There is no material on record, 
relating to the eccentricities of these persons, and those who could 
personally have noted them have long ago passed on. 

Sincerely yours, 


Epwarp A. Brown. 


Although the complete record of the writing is not given in 
this article, this is of no great moment; because the specific facts, 
later verified by Mr. Goodhue, were contained in a few sen- 
tences, and these are quoted verbatim from the record. The 
writer is personally acquainted with Mr. Goodhue, and can vouch 
for his extreme accuracy and attention to detail. 


Prescorr F. 


THE OLD WELL AT AMESBURY. 


Among the first to communicate with us by aid of the writing 
was my mother, who died when I was a lad. I knew that she was 
born in Amesbury and had at one time lived in a certain house on 
what was then Ferry Street, or Ferry Road, in that town; but just 
where she was born I did not know, being too young at the time of 
her death to be much interested in such subjects. She had consid- 
erable difficulty in her communications at first, but afterwards im- 
proved. 

In September, 1909, she was writing about her early days in the 
town where she was born, and wrote: “ Ask your father about the 
well at the old house.” ‘This was her manner of saying, “ Tell your 
father to ask me, etc.” She then went on: “It was back of the 
house and was as deep as could be, about fifty feet, and it never 
gave out.” Now at the house I had in mind, where I knew she had 


lived and which she had at one time owned, I knew there was no well 
in use or evident. 
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In the year 1796 or 97, a charter was granted by the General 
Court to a Company to make use of a certain spring in the neigh- 
borhood, and this house was one of those supplied by it ; so I argued 
that if there had been a well there it must have been out of use be- 
fore mother was born. She was born in 1813; so I replied: “ We 
do not know of any well there, there is spring water running into 
the house and has been for many years.” She wrote: “ That may be, 
but there was a deep well there and the water was good and clear.” 

Several weeks after this I made a visit to Amesbury to see if I 
could find out anything about this well. My cousin who was born 
and was still living in the house in question, and was about sixty 
years old at the time, told me that there had been no well there in 
his day, but that his father had told him that there was once a shal- 
low well off at one side of the building, but that it had been long 
built over. At first I was inclined to consider this as the well and 
let it go at that, but mother said: “ There was a deep well, and there 
was a chain and a windlass there.” So not satisfied, the next year 
I went again, and this time questioned an old man of eighty who 
had always lived in the vicinity. He told me that in his time there 
was a deep well back of the house; that it was on the dividing line; 
and that there was a windlass and chain, The next fall (1911), I 
visited there again, and this time found an aged relative in New- 
buryport who had formerly lived in Amesbury. He remembered the 
well, said it was on the party line and had a windlass and weight; 
but that it had long been covered over. Now seeing I had brought 
to light a long forgotten well at the back of the house I was in- 
clined to let the matter rest; but I was not satisfied really, I could 
not see how mother should forget about that spring water in a 
house that she had lived in and owned. And another thing, in de- 
scribing this house, as I thought, there were a number of discrep- 
ancies which conflicted with my own knowledge of the place; but, 
while making inquiries about the well from old people, I found 
where the house was located in which mother was born. It was at 
“ Mudnock ” or Pleasant Valley, and from what I could learn of it 
agreed in almost every particular with the description of the house 
given, and which I had supposed had applied to the Ferry Street 
house. Now mother had lived in the house of her birth until some 
seven or eight years of age, and so would be likely to remember the 
well there. This place, which has long disappeared, was on the 
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bank of the Merrimack River, and in her time the road ran between 
the house and the river; but, after my grandfather had sold it and 
moved to the other place, the road was changed so that it went back 
of the houses, and nearly opposite what was once the back of my 
grandfather’s house. And in the'middle of the sidewalk of the new 
street, was a well with a windlass and chain which remained in use 
for many years on account of its excellent water; this well also ap- 
peared to have been on the line between the lots as near as I can 
find out and was undoubtedly the one in question. in fact my aged 
relative told me that he knew positively that the well in the sidewalk 
was the one used by his (and my) grandfather. So I concluded 
that I had located the well spoken of by my mother, and that there 
was no spring water in the house to which it belonged. And it must 
be remembered that at the time of the writing I knew nothing about 
the house where mother was born, and consequently nothing about 
the well, save that I had seen it in the sidewalk when going through 
the street, but knowing nothing of its history. 


A LONG FORGOTTEN SCHOOLHOUSE. 


As I before stated, I knew that my mother once lived in a house 
on Ferry Street in Amesbury, and it was from this house that she 
went to the schoolhouse mentioned in the following communication. 

September 25th, 1909, she wrote: “ Why do you not ask where 
we went to school?” The reply was: “ Well how did you go?” She 
continued : “ We went to the end of the street, or close to the ferry, 
and then turned into a path and went into a woodlot and a field and 
went there.” “ We went across a field and along a path.” 

Now I was puzzled about this schoolhouse. The only one I had 
known in the vicinity was on Ferry Street itself and perhaps a 
quarter of a mile from the old ferry; but I had been told of an 
earlier one on the same street, on the other side and nearer the 
ferry; but neither location would comply with the description of 
the way of reaching it. Mr. Edward Brown, an old resident, and 
who has made a study of the town history, told me that there had 
been a schoolhouse in old times at “ Mudnock,” but that he had not 
as yet made sure of its location. In the summer of 1912 I visited 
my aged cousin in Newburyport and inquired of him about the 
schoolhouse. He told me that when first married he lived at the 
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Ferry, or “ Mudnock ” himself ; that he knew at the time that there 
had been a schoolhouse in the place at one time but that the town 
had sold it to a Mrs. Martin who had made it over into a dwelling 
house; but where it was located he could not say. Thinking now 
that I was on the right track I next applied to his brother, a few 
years younger than himself. He said that as to the schoolhouse it- 
self he knew nothing, but that he did know where Mrs. Martin 
lived in those old days (sixty years ago or more) ; and he told me 
the location and appearance of the place. Upon this my daughter 
and myself paid a visit to the locality and are sure we found the 
ancient schoolhouse. It was at the junction of the “ Hunt Road” 
with the Pleasant Valley Road, and had every appearance in shape 
and build of having been at one time used for school purposes. For 
further proof the records say that the town of Amesbury allotted a 
piece of land at that place in 1800 “ Near the Ferry Schoolhouse ” 
to my great-grandfather, who had been an officer in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and after the death of his wife had moved on to the 
land and died there. Another relative told me that when a boy he 
remembers that his father pointed out to him the place where his 
great-grandfather died, and it was near the house formerly owned 
by Mrs. Martin; and further Mr. Brown later informed me that an 
old gentleman, Alfred Bailey, once told him that he went to school 
in a building that stood somewhere near the site of the present hat 
factory, which is some thirty rods. above the location of the house 
in question. We are satisfied that we have discovered the old 
schoolhouse, and I have tried to locate it on the preceding map. 


LOCATING THE CHURCH. 


I remember when a child my mother telling us of an old church 
where there was a sounding board over the high pulpit; but, not 
knowing what this meant, she described it as resembling a “ big tea- 
pot cover.” Further than that I can remember nothing. Since then I 
have resided in the town where she was born and have been in the 
old church several times ; it stands on Rocky Hill in Salisbury, Mass. 
The date I think is 1769; the high pulpit and sounding board are 
still there, as well as the square, unpainted pews with their hinged 
seats. 

In 1909, mother purporting to communicate from the beyond, 
asks if we have seen the old church and again speaks of the old 
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sounding board, this time calling it a “ dish damper over the desk.” 
She said there was a “ place of the dead near, away some, near the 
houses.” I found by the map that it was about half a mile away 
from the church toward the village, but I knew of this cemetery. 
She continued: “ Our church was near (er) the Hillside Cemetery ; 
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Map Showing the Location of the Old Church. 


we got there by the road by the river.” Now I never knew that 
mother ever called this ancient building “our church,” nor did I 
know anything about the Hillside Cemetery. I had supposed that 
she had attended church in Amesbury Village ; but her saying: “ We 
got there by the road by the river ” barred this out. 

Then again, supposing that our church and the old church were 
the same, from my idea of the vicinity I should have thought that 
to get there by the nearest way one would have to go from her 
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house through the village and so out to the building. I was com- 
pletely at a loss to make the statements agree, but one day I looked 
it up on the map and it all became plain; I was not so familiar with 
the vicinity as I thought. From her house on the Amesbury side to 
the old church by the route through the village was about two and a 
quarter miles, but to the same church, going south, crossing the 
Powwow River at its mouth into Salisbury, then following the Point 
Shore Road along the Merrimack for a little more than half a 
mile, and then taking the first left hand road to Rocky Hill, the 
distance was nearly a mile shorter.. 

Again she says: “ Our church was nearer the Hillside Ceme- 
tery.” Now there are two roads leading from the Point Shore 
Road to the Rocky Hill Road; and, at the beginning, they are 
pretty close together and there is a cemetery.between them. I never 
heard it called “ Hillside,” but it lies on the side of a hill on a level 
space. The entrance is from the second road; but it is but a few 
rods from the road leading to the old church, and from measure- 
ments on the map I find that this cemetery is nearer by a quarter of 
a mile to the church than the one first mentioned. 

Now I never should have understood where mother attended 
church nor how she reached it if I had not studied it out on the map. 

One not acquainted with this species of work might claim that 
the communications might be a little more definite; but I long ago 
learned that in this matter we cannot have our own way; we have 
been told that the only way to make use of them is to sift and then 
sift again, that they know there is difficulty in getting their ideas 
through, that they cannot help themselves many times in the matter, 
and moreover would not if they could, for anything that is acquired 
without labor and study is not valued. 


THE OLD DRINKING MAN. 


July 10th, 1910, mother was telling us as best she could about 
her life in Amesbury. - Now a number of years after her death I 
went to reside in that town and became acquainted with a few 
people who had known her when living among them many years 
before; among these was a lady named Tamar Burroughs, a mil- 
liner, who had spoken to me about my mother, saying that she had 
known her in former years. So I asked: “ Do you remember Tamar 
Burroughs?” supposing of course, the answer would probably be 
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something like “ She was an old acquaintance of mine.” But no, 
this came instead: “ He was a case of saw and split—man of all 
work around the village.” To this I replied: “ Are you not mis- 
taken?” but she still claimed that he was an odd man who worked 
about the village, that he was “ an odd hand,” and that “ the farmers 
used to hire him.” I said that I knew nothing of such a man; but 
she persisted, saying: “ He was a man for saw and split, he was 
found in a cellar where he had fallen when he was drunk—asleep 
there—he fell and never got over it, he fell and died later.” I then 
wanted to know more about him but she simply repeated what she 
had written. 

A few months later I went to Amesbury and made inquiries 
about this character; who, if he had ever lived, must have been 
dead seventy years or-more. But I found no one who had ever 
heard of him. The next spring I went again, asked Mr. Brown and 
others with the same result. But that fall I visited my aged cousin 
in Newburyport who had made his home in Amesbury in his 
younger days, and put the question to him. At first he could not 
seem to recall such a man; but on my mentioning the name he 
quickly replied: “O yes I remember him, he worked about the vil- 
lage, he was a drinking man and died from some accident. I do not 
remember just how, but his name did not seem to be Burroughs, it 
was more like Barrows or Burros. O, yes, I remember him. There 
was another man of about the same sort, name of Payne, who hung 
himself in a barn on Market Street.” That was the last I heard of 
the Old Drinking Man until lately when Mr. Brown, who it seems 
had been making inquiries, told me that he had heard a tradition that 
such a character, who loved his glass, had once lived in Amesbury, 
but that he could not find out anything about his family. He said 
the name resembled “ Burroughs ”; but he thinks it was Burrill, or 
perhaps Barrows. Anyway, I think that even if the proof be deemed 
not adequate I have at least established a strong presumption that 
such a man did live in Amesbury in old times. 


COLONEL WIGGLESWORTH. 


While living in Amesbury I became slightly acquainted with a 
man named William Wigglesworth. He was a native of the town 
and being an elderly man I thought that perhaps mother might have 
known him. So in Sept., 1909, while writing, I asked her if she 
could tell me anything about Mr. Wigglesworth. She wrote: “ He 
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was an old man and used to wear a pair of horn spectacles and go 
about with a queer old hat, and a pair of handkerchiefs across his 
hands.” Of course I had never heard of any such man as she de- 
scribed, so I replied: “ This man had a peculiarity about him,” for 
he stuttered very much. She wrote, “ He limped.” 

The next time I visited the place I asked Mr. Brown if the man 
who had been described could have been Mr. Wigglesworth’s father ; 
but he said at once: “ No, it was his grandfather.” Then he told 
me that Edmond Wigglesworth was an officer in the Revolution, and 
after the war was over used to appear on the streets always dressed 
in old fashioned clothing, like Mr. Holmes’ “ Last Leaf.” This ac- 
counted for the queer hat, and “ the handkerchiefs across his hands,” 
which last had puzzled us not a little. As for his limping Mr. Brown 
says he has no way of finding that out at this late day. He also tells 
me that “ Prior to the war Mr. Wigglesworth was possessed of con- 
siderable property, but that he used it all for the country’s benefit 
and died a poor man. He wore the continental dress during life.” 

My mother (born 1813) could have seen the Colonel (died 1825) 
in his queer dress in her childhood. 


> 
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AN EXPERIMENT FOR RAPS. 
By James H. Hystop. 


Kansas Criry, July 10th, 1907. 

I learned of an old blind negro in Independence, Mo., who 
could produce raps, and took occasion yesterday to go out to see 
him in company with two men, a physician, specialist in rectal 
diseases, and a musician, both of Kansas City. We found the 
old negro in a saloon, where the man who took us out rather 
expected to find him. The negro was accompanied by a dog to 
which he had a string attached and which guided him about the 
streets. The dog had been trained and under its guidance he 
was led home for our experiments. The dog was well trained 
and regulated his pace in accordance with the verbal directions 
of his master. The dog would slacken its pace to suit crossing a 
ditch and seemed in every way to be intelligent and well adapted 
to his work. 

On the way to the house the old negro told me that he had 
once taught school and his conversation showed clearly that he 
was a spiritualist. In response to my questions he said that he 
had learned what he knew of it from his communications with 
spirits. He is convinced of their existence and says he can see 
them at any time. He said he lost his eyesight in 1884 by get- 
ting dust in his eyes and said that he could not now see any light 
at all, even if the sun shone in his eyes. It was apparent in the 
manner in which he accepted the direction of his dog that he 
certainly could not see. He was certainly religious in his mental 
attitude of mind. He explained to us his views of the after life. 
He claimed that when we die we do not at once go to either 
heaven or the other place, but linger about the earth until the 
judgment day, which did not come immediately. Asked where he 
got these ideas he said, “ from the spirits.” 


There weré no evidences of anything but an ignorant old 
man, with great simplicity and sincerity of mind and heart. He 
did not betray a single characteristic of the fraud or marauder 
on human interest about spirits. Everything showed a naive 
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simple nature. The experiments bore out this impression. The 
experiments first undertaken were with table tipping. He had a 
-small square table, much used and dirty, and about eighteen by 
twenty or twenty-two inches. It would perhaps weigh ten 
pounds. There was no attempt to move the table in any mys- 
terious way. His hands frankly did the work and he did not 
pretend that it was otherwise. 

The first experiment was to tell us the number of shoe we 
wore. We were to hold our hands on the table, palms flat down 
and thumbs crossed. He tipped the table and counted and when 
he reached the number of tips which represented our shoe the 
table would cease to tip. Before he began this he laid his own 
hands on the table and invoked the spirits to signify their pres- 
sence. Raps occurred under his hand and he asked them to take 
place at various places on the table and they apparently did so. 
The raps were perfectly distinct and as distinctly located on the 
top of the table, and also as distinctly located at different places. 
He removed one hand and the raps occurred under the other. 
He then removed the other hand and raps were still distinct on 
the table without either hand on it. All three of us recognized 
this fact. As soon as he was assured that the spirits would work 
for him he proceeded to tell us, as described, the number of shoe 
we each wore. 

He had three trials with mine. The first trial tipped out 
nine, the second ten, and the third seven as the number. The 
last was correct, tho this may be a fraction out of the way. I 
am not certain. I know it is at least nearly right and as near as 
it could be indicated by this method. But, of course, no evi- 
dential significance to this could be given, as it can be accounted 
for by mere guessing. What I was interested in was in prevent- 
ing unconscious influence of my own knowledge on his judgment 
and all through I was able to effect this prevention. Dr. Mc- 
Cleary’s he gave correctly as seven at the first trial. 

No names were given when we met the man. His next ex- 
periment was to give the initials in our names. The method of 
procedure was the same as telling the number of shoe worn. 
He gave J. H. as mine on the first trial for each letter. He then 
tried the month in which I was born and succeeded on the third 
trial. He then tried the initial of Dr. McCleary’s name and on 
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the first trial he got A, which was correct, and Dr. McCleary 
asked him to give the rest of the name. The old man thought 
it would take too long, but was induced to try the first four let- 
ters. He got on the first trial in each case the letters “ A RE T” 
which were correct, the doctor’s Christian name being Arethas. 
He then tried the month in which he was born and at the first 
two trials made it April, and the third August, which was correct. 

By the same method he tried to tell the number of brothers 
Dr. McCleary had. The first trial resulted in the statement that 
it was two, the second trial three, the third trial two, the fourth 
trial four. For his sisters the first trial gave four, the second 
three, and he then correctly on the first trial got two sisters as 
dead. On the first trial he gave the letter L. as the initial of the 
doctor’s wife or sister, I forget which, having neglected to indi- 
cate in the note. 

He then tried my age and after a dozen or more efforts suc- 
ceeded, but only after I deliberately suggested it by my muscular 
action on the table, having purposely kept my hands so that no 
thought of mine would indicate it on the table. He tried also 
to give the number of my brothers living and on the first trial 
made it three, which was correct. He then tried the first letter 
of the name for my business, not knowing what it was, and I too 
not knowing what term I should choose. He gave S. as the let- 
ter and asked to give the second got Y. We might interpret this 
as an attempt, with a phonetic error, at psychic (sychic) re- 
search. This is probably far fetched, and is mentioned only in 
deference to what we know of phonetic errors in other cases. 

We then began some experiments for raps. The old man’s 
hands were placed on the table and the experiments which I 
mentioned above were repeated. There was not the slightest 
trace of a movement in his hands when the raps occurred. They 
were again perfectly distinct and frequent. Three raps at a time 
were the most frequent, but they were often numerous. He had 
a code in which three raps were always yes, but owing to the 
nature of a question any number of them was often taken for 
yes. But we did not interrogate the raps, being intent on dis- 
covering whether they were produced by some artificial means. 
We varied them in different ways to eliminate different imagin- 
able causes. We had them produced on-the trunk and the floor 
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as well as the table and found the timbre or quality vary with the 
object on which they occurred, a fact which rather tended to 
show that they were not caused by any mechanical apparatus on 
his person. But as an exclusion of this supposition we experi- 
mented several times by having my hands under his and the raps 
under and at the side of my hand were as clear and frequent as 
before. I did not feel the slightest tremor or motion of his hands. 
We then had him remove his hands and mine alone were on the 
table and the raps were as distinct as before. Dr. McCleary 
watched his feet and saw that they were not touching the table. 
I at times watched for this and saw that they were not in contact 
with it. At times his sleeve and cuff buttons might have been 
suspected of causing them, tho without any reason in the timbre 
of the sound or the movements of arm or hand, for his hands 
and coat sleeves were perfectly still so far as the most careful 
observation could determine. In fact, it appears preposterous to 
mention the matter here as a possibility, for I do not see how it 
was possible under the circumstances to have produced either the 
kind or number of raps in so systematic a way as they occurred 
here by any action of the sleeves or cuff buttons without be- 
traying it. 

But all this sort of cause was excluded from the raps on the 
trunk and floor by the fact that his sleeves and cuffs did not 
. touch either object, and the absence of tremor in the hands when 
his were on mine while the raps were taking place rather ex- 
cludes the propriety of supposing such a source without specific 
evidence. The most conclusive test, however, excluding this 
cause and any or all influence of his feet or friction of something 
against the table were the experiments with a violin. His hands 
were perfectly clear, as I could see nothing on them but some 
rings, and no trace of their influence was detectible. If any 
motion of the hands had been discoverable the rings could have 
accounted for the raps in many instances. 

But we took a violin and had Dr. McCleary hold it in his 
hands. The old man placed his hands on top of it and the raps 
occurred as before, and in response to our request would become 
louder until we could hear the strings vibrate distinctly enough 
to be heard fifteen or more feet. I put my ears down under the 
instrument at first to see if I could detect this sound and did so, 
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but when the raps became loud enough the strings could have 
been heard as said. In this set of experiments we excluded the 
possible influence of both his feet and his sleeves and cuff but- 
tons, but of course not the rings on his fingers. , But as the rings 
were excluded in the experiments in which his hands were not on 
the table and when they were on top of mine and his feet not 
touching the feet of the table, we can hardly suspect that source 
of the raps in all cases. 

Consequently it seemed to me that we had fair evidence for 
the existence of raps under unusual circumstances. I do not pre- 
tend to assign a cause for them. The utmost to be said is that 
they at least seemed to have an independent source. I could not 
discover any other or any. reason for supposing it. 


James H. Hystop. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 21, 1907. 
Dear Pror. Hysiop: 
* 


* * * * 

I have been extremely busy on the proposition I spoke to you 
about when you were here in August in fact my time has been en- 
tirely taken up with it and I have had very little time to devote to 
Psychical matters. 

I called on the colored man that you visited when in the city and 
the results were very much better than I anticipated and was cer- 
tainly an improvement on the former occasion. I will write you in 
a few days what was done there. 


* * * * * 
Yours truly, 


G. W. CLAwson. 


INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no endorsement is implied, except that it is furnished by 


an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless with- 
held by his own request. 


AN INCIDENT IN AUTOMATIC WRITING. 


No. 36 TEr., 


MeprForp, Mass., October 5, 1919. 
Dr. Jas. H. Hystop, Secty., 


New York City. 
Dear Dr. Hyslop: I wish to call to your attention a recent ex- 
periment of mine, and ask if, provided my observation is substan- 
tially correct, and I have accurately stated the occurrence, the ex- 
periment has any evidential value. 

I wished to get a seamstress to do some work for my wife. I 
knew only the street and number of the house in the city where she 
roomed. I asked “ information” for the number of the ’phone at 
No. 35 Wendover Street, Dorchester. She replied that there were 
two ’phones at that address, and asked which one I wanted. I said 
I did not know whose name the ’phone was listed under, but would 
be glad to get the number of either of the two ’phones in the house. 
She replied that she could not give me either unless I could give her 
the name of one of the parties having a ’phone. 

I then sat down in a large rocker in our living room with a book 
across my lap on which I placed a large piece of paper. With pencil 
in hand I tried to get the name of one of the parties in the house at 
35 Wendover Street, Dorchester who had a ’phone. It was too dark 
to see what I was doing, and I did not look at the paper. My right 
hand seemed to be guided as I moved it over the paper. This guid- 
ing seemed to be more pronounced at times; it would then seem to 
stop. It seemed strongest at the beginning of the first lines. 

The first trial gave me “ Burns.” I found a Burns listed at 
40 Wendover St. but none at No. 35. On a second trial I got 
“Osborn.” After writing on the paper at both of these trials, I 
had no idea what I had written, or that I had written anything 
legible, and only could read what was written after I had taken the 
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paper to the light, and examined it. I failed to find Osborn in the 
"phone book at 35 Wendover St., and concluded my experiment was 
a flat failure. 

Two days later I got the name wanted; Dill. When later the 
seamstress was at the house, the matter of psychic phenomena was 
brought up at the dinner table, and my experiment occurred to me. 
I ventured to tell her about it. She said there was a young man by 
the name of Burns rooming with the same landlady with whom she 
roomed, and that she was very well acquainted with him. She also 
said that the Burns family at 40 Wendover St., knew Mrs. Dill 
very well, and if I had called them up they could doubtless have 
given me her name. The other ’phone in the house (a three flatter) 
she said, was in the name of Osborn. I looked in my ’phone book 
again, and found Osborn, 35 Wendover Street at the bottom of a 
column of other names where I had not seen it before. 

My wife was present when I tried to take the writing (much to 
her disgust).. She was also present, and heard my conversation 
with her seamstress, and she has read this letter, and vouches for 
the truth of the above statements by appending her signature with 
mine. 

Howarp A. Corey, 
NELLIE WEBB Corey. 


No. 36 TEr., 
Meprorp, Mass., October 24, 1919. 
Dr. JaMEs H. Hystop, Secretary 
American Institute for Scientific Research, 
New York City. 
My Dear Dr. Hystop: 

I am very glad to know you find the report of my first experi- 
ment in automatic writing of some value. In answer to your ques- 
tions, would say, I have never called up No. 40 Wendover St.; it 
was an entirely new telephone address to me. You are at liberty to 
use this report with the names or not as you think best. 

Thank you for the reading list enclosed with the letter you wrote 
me. I have read several of these books, and shall be interested in 
reading the others. I find the “ Twentieth Plane” which I am read- 
ing at present, very interesting. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp A. Corry, 
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COMMENTS. 


Inquiry of the informant resulted in the statement that he 
had never called up 40 Wendover Street before. 

The interesting feature of the reported facts is the mistakes 
-which were nearly correct. That is, a name of a person at the 
address was correctly given, tho it was not the name of the per- 
son who should have been called. The mixture of correct and 
incorrect facts is especially interesting when having to consider 
the mistakes of names and addresses so often occurring in phe- 
nomena of the kind. One can speculate all he pleases as to how 
they occur, but the fact will throw light upon a perplexity that 
has troubled many a-person. If we suppose that discarnate 
spirits were trying to give the information, the case would be one 
in which the information is not only fragmentary, but also might 
indicate that they know more than they can communicate, but 
are hampered in getting through exactly what they try to trans- 
mit. The obstacle may be that intentional messages are harder 
than spontaneous ones to send. In fact, both facts are stated 
through the mediumship of Mrs. Chenoweth. The controls say 
that they know more than they can communicate and that an 
effort to communicate a particular thing may actually prevent its 
passage. A large number of incidents similar to the one here 


recorded would help to render such a view quite probable.— 
Editor. 


APPARITIONS VISUAL AND AUDITORY. 


The following incident came to me through the suggestion 
of Dr. Elwood Worcester of Boston. The lady had told the 
experience to him and he requested that it be written down. It 
will tell its own story.—Editor. 


Curcaco, Inu., March 7th, 1919. 
My Dear Dr. WorcEsTER: 


I have complied with your request of Feb. 3rd, and have written 
out my experiences in regard to my beloved daughter. I do not feel 
satisfied with what I have written. It is difficult to put into words 
such a wonderful experience, but if I have made it all plain to you I 
am very glad. This I leave to your kind judgment. 
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It was almost the first anniversary of my beloved daughter’s 
going from us and my heart was very sad because a deep sense of 
my loss seemed to weigh upon me. I awoke rather suddenly this 
April morning about six o’clock with my faculties particularly clear 
and acute. On looking up my beloved child was looking down on 
me and smiling. Her face was perfectly distinct and radiant with 
life and love and so beautiful. The word that always applied to her 
was vivid and so she was as she looked down on me. Such perfect 
beauty and happiness I had never seen and it was her dear self 
without a doubt. On her face was transcendental joy and I knew 
she was alive and well and happy. 


Altho she spoke no word I understood her perfectly. There was 
no need for her to say, “ Do not fret, darling Mother, you’ll see me 
as I am.” I felt that was her message and my heart was full of 
joy for her and for myself. That joy and thankfulness has never 
left me. My daughter’s face and figure to her waist was distinctly 
visible. The rest of her form seemed in a cloud. This appearance 
lasted for perhaps two minutes and then gradually faded away. 

Many times I have felt my beloved child’s presence very near. 
The morning after I had received the news of her death, while 
kneeling by my bedside, I heard her say distinctly, “Take care 
of ,’ meaning her husband. 


A beloved friend of ours “ passed on” about a year later. This 
friend died on a Thursday at 1 P. M. That night before I went to 
sleep my child said to me: “ is with me.” So little did I 
believe this that the next morning I wrote to this friend. The fol- 
lowing day I received the news of her death at the time I have said. 


Emitry R. L——. 


In this letter the pronoun “her” might be read “his” and 
the “ A” of the sentence following the advice of the daughter to 
take care of the husband might be read “a,” so I made inquiry 
to have the case assured. The following facts will make the in- 
cident clear. The daughter died April 18th, 1917.. Her husband 
is still living or was in December last. The date of the lady’s 
experience was about April 15th, 1918. The informant cannot 
remember the exact date as she kept no record of it. The death 
of the friend was on March 26th, 1918, eleven months later than 
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the daughter's death. This lady was the daughter’s dearest 
friend. They were close friends from girlhood. 

The significance of this last incident is that the percipient 
did not know of the death of her daughter’s friend, so that the 
' objection that might be raised to the experience connected with 
her daughter cannot be applied.—Editor. 


CHANCE COINCIDENCES. 
By James H. Hystop. 


People so often see faces or forms in clouds, in trees or on 
other objects where it requires a stretch of the imagination to do 
so, that it is especially interesting to have an illustration or two 
that are so clear that no imagination is required to see them. 
The most conspicuous one of the two here given is known far 
and wide as a profile of General Washington and one does not 
need to be told it to see or discover the fact. If he happened 
upon the scene and saw it without any previous knowledge of 
what was expected he would instantly discover its resemblance, 
as all do who see it. The photographs bring this out clearly 
enough. But I resolved on taking some pictures of the rock from 
different points of view and the results are found in the cuts. 
The second face is variously called that of an Indian or that of 
Queen Victoria. One may discover decided resemblances to 
other faces if he happen to know the persons whose faces would 
suggest the resemblance. Few probably have seen a profile of 
Queen Victoria, but some see the similarity. It is there, but it 
is not so clearly marked as that of Washington and perhaps 
would be disputed by any one who had happened to catch the pro- 
file of Queen Victoria’s face with finer touches in it. But what- 
ever face is suggested by it there can be no doubt that a profile 
of a human face is there. 

Now the interesting thing about it is that both profiles are 
represented by the same point in the rock, but must be seen at 
nearly opposite points of view. Fig. I represents the lst ex- 
posure and the profile of the Indian or Queen Victoria, or any 
person whom you choose to see. Figs. II, III and V or expos- 
ures 2nd, 3rd and 5th represent the side from which the profile 
of Washington is to be seen, 2nd and 3rd being the better and the 
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5th being taken solely to represent the exact line in which that 
of Queen Victoria was taken from the other side of the rock. 
Fig. IV or the 4th exposure represents a point at right angles to 
the line in which the Ist and 5th exposures were taken and hence 
the point in the rock at which both profiles are formed. 

No artificial graving or carving has been done to produce the 
outlines. They are purely natural products. I examined the 
rock very carefully for signs of human interference, and there 
are none and never have been any. The arrangement of surface 
and outline was done solely by weather and accident. The 
chances that so clear a profile as that of Washington should not 
happen in this way are almost infinite and yet it occurred. The 
phenomenon very well simulates teleological forms in sculpture, 
tho it is crude enough in expression. There are defects which 
would not occur in a product of art, but the points and lines are 
there for profiles which have at least a superficial similarity to 
artificial products and this illustrates the extremes in which the 
law of chance may operate. 

I give two cuts of photographs taken by others, namely, 


Figs. VI and VII to illustrate what my own may not bring out 
so clearly. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Philosophy of Christian Being. By Wa ter E. BRANDENBURG. Sherman 
French and Company, Boston, 1917. Price $1.20. 


The only interest that this book has for psychic researchers is that it 
discusses the resurrection. But it does not face issues frankly on that ques- 
tion. The author writes as a man who is neither orthodox nor heterodox nor 
original, if we may describe his mind in this way. He is not willing to defend 
the resurrection of the physical body nor to deny: it, but plays around a con- 
ception which would be true of every animate thing in existence, tho he in- 
tends it to apply only to one thing, the personality of Christ. He does not 
know the meaning of words and it would be apparent to every intelligent 
person that he is only trying to preserve a form of words without regard 
to their historical or verifiable meaning. It is this sort of thing that drives 
intelligent people out of the church. . H. H. 


Immortality. An Essay in Discovery Co-ordinating Scientific, Psychical and 
Biblical Research. By B. H. Streerer, A. CLutton-Brockx, C. W. EMMeEt, 
J. A. Haprretp, and the Author of “Pro Christo et Ecclesia.” The 
Macmillan Company, 1917. 


This is certainly a very curious volume. It is a hotch-potch of essays 
by different people on several subjects more or less related to the subject of 
immortality, but is not a systematic discussion of it. Evidently the ferment 
going on in the present age, due partly to the war and partly to the increased 
interest in psychic research, has stimulated the writers to publish a selection 
of papers read before some conferences on the subject. The first paper is 
on “Mind and the Brain” and represents clear consciousness of what 
physiology has done for showing the dependence of consciousness, at least 
in its development upon the brain. But the writer cannot escape trying to 
limit the materialistic theory by referring to telepathy, tho he does this to 
refute the significance of the Piper case. The incident he chooses for this is 
well taken, but it is not told in full. The chapter on “ The Resurrection of 
the Dead” is a strong effort to defend theories based upon New Testament 
statements, as if we should either be bound by the narrower views of un- 
trained men at that time or expect to finish the meaning and truth of that 
record without consulting present experience. The chapter illustrates the 
tyranny of the past over the mind. The author has not the faintest idea as to 
the changed point of view which has been established by science. 

The essay on “The Good and Evil in Spiritualism” is the one that in- 
terests the psychic researcher, not because he wants to defend that point of 
view, but because its work is recognized in it and discussed at some length. 
It is perfectly clear that the author discusses the subject as an antagonist of 
it, and evidently does so from the xsthetic point of view. He has not the 
slightest insight into what went on in the New Testament. He tries to refute 
it by the hypothesis of telepathy and selects incidents which undoubtedly 
favor the application of that view, but he pays not the slightest attention to 
facts which annihilate the general application of telepathy. It is an essay 
in special pleading. If all the facts before the psychic researcher were like 
those to which he appeals there would be no difference of opinion about the 
extent to which telepathy may be applied. But such incidents as he chooses 
are rare and in most cases they are dissociated from their environment, 
which, if we knew, would probably alter their apparent meaning. 

The only value of the book is its evidence of the tendency of the times 
to reckon with psychic research. When such men surrender gracefully and 
can see that their religion cannot be defended apart from psychic research, 
they will make a larger “ discovery” than they announce. 

J. H. H. 


